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ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD. 
CHAPTER XII.—IN DANGEROUS COMPANY. 


Harrv’s visit to the Jacobin Club was several times 
Tepeated. He met there more than one man of 
note. The members were, however, chiefly those 
who, carried away by their ardent love of freedom, | 
which in France had degenerated into unbridled | 
cence, and their hatred of tyranny, failed to per- | 
celve the happy mean where a settled government | 
and just laws exist. é 
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| heard of your attending our meetings,” said Sleech, 
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It would have been surprising had Harry not felt 
somewhat of the enthusiasm of the speakers. Silas 
Sleech only once or twice took a part in the debates, 
and on these occasions he advocated the most 
extreme measures, and although the assassination 
of the King of England was not mentioned, the 
regicides of the first Charles were lauded to the 
skies, as among the truest patriots of which history 


“T wonder what your old mentor would say, if he 
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as they were walking home. 
own fault if he finds out. To-morrow we'll play 
a different sort of game. I am sadly in want of a 
few hundred pounds, and I have an idea that I shall 
get them; if you will stand by me, Harry, I will 
explain matters to you by-and-by.” 

The next evening Silas led Harry to one of the 
haunts which they had of late frequented. They 
entered in the same cautious way as before. At that 
time the police were actively engaged in endeavour- 
ing to destroy the numerous gambling-houses, not 
improperly known as hells, in London. Harry knew 
very well that he had no business to be there, and 
nearly every day he persuaded himself that he would 
refuse to go again, but as the evening came round, 
the tempter’s persuasion overcame his scruples. On 
this occasion a considerable number of well-dressed 
men were present, many of them evidently men of 
rank and position. If they went, why should not 
he? He had hitherto been wonderfully successful, 
and he had made up his mind not to stake more than 
he had won. There was an abundance of sparkling 
wine and other refreshments on the sideboard. The 
room also was brilliantly lighted with wax candles, 
and Harry felt himself in remarkably good spirits. 
Silas was already playing, and placing somewhat 
heavy stakes on the table. Harry approached him, 
and followed the example of his friend. Fortune 
seemed to have turned against him. He lost stake 
after stake. Still Silas signed to him to go on; a 
strange infatuation seized him. He lost still more. 
Suddenly he looked up, when he saw the countenance 
of young Gilby, who was watching him narrowly. 
The young man came round to him and placed his 
hand on his shoulder. 

*«« Still waters run deep,’ old boy. I thought so,” 
he whispered. ‘‘I am glad to see you are not such 
a muff as I took you for. I don’t know what our 
friends in Broad Street would say to you, if they saw 
you here. However, mum’s the word with me. Go 
on and prosper.” 

Harry felt himself abashed. He could make no 
reply. 

‘‘If one or two hundred pounds are of any use 
to you, you are welcome to them, young one,” said 
Gilby, in a tone which he intended to be good- 
natured. 

‘* No, thank you,” said Harry, ‘‘I don’t intend to 
lose more than my purse can bear.” 

“Oh! oh! the young one has a touch of pride 
about him!” Gilby whispered, loud enough, how- 
ever, for Harry to hear him. 

Harry drew out his last five guineas. He staked 
them and lost. Sleech came up to him, and put a 
roll of gold into his hand. 

‘*You can pay me at your convenience. 
stop now, or it would ruin all.” 

Harry fully believed that he should recover his 
loss. One hundred, two hundred pounds soon went. 
Again Sleech was by his side, and repeated his offer. 

‘Nonsense, I will take no refusal.” Harry took 
the gold and lost it. He retained his countenance 
wonderfully. Gilby smiled. 

‘* You had better borrow of me,” he whispered. 

‘‘No, thank you, my friend has my purse,” 
answered Harry, with a certain amount of prevari- 


eation. 
It was getting late. Sleech 
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Harry lost still more. 


poured out a tumbler of wine, which Harry tossed 


off; Silas led him away to a desk in a recess. 
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“Here,” he said, ‘‘ between friends we d:. not 
want acknowledgment, but business is business.” 
Harry signed the paper put before him. 

‘<You need not be afraid of being cross-questioned, 
Harry,” observed Silas, as they walked home. “It 
is a comfort to think that your straight-laced guardian 
is safe across the seas in old Ireland. I am afraid 
you would think I was talking blasphemy, if I was to 
pray that he might never come back again, always 
provided he has left you his heir, which I have an 
idea he intends to do. In that case, my boy, you see 
we each should benefit. You would get his fortune, 
and I should step into his shoes.” 

‘Don’t talk so, Sleech,” said Harry. ‘‘ He’s the 
best friend I ever had, and I don’t expect to get 
another like him ; and as to his fortune, I pray that 
he may live to a green old age and enjoy it himself. 
I only hope you were joking; ”’ and Harry felt him- 
self getting angry, not the less so that he could not 
help secretly acknowledging that he had been led by 
the nose by such an arch-hypocrite as Sleech. 

‘‘Of course, of course, I was joking,’ said that 
individual, in the bland tone he could so well assume. 
*«There’s no man I esteem more than our managing 
clerk, Mr. Kyffin, and 1 admire you for your affection 
for him, only I don’t think he would be quite satisfied 
if he knew the way you spend your spare hours.” 

Some important busimess with regard to a heavy 
mortgage on an estate had taken Mr. Kyffin to 
Ireland ; and from the state of the country and other 
circumstances it seemed probable that he might be 
detained there for a considerable time. He little 
thought how serious an influence his absence would 
have in the destiny of the youth in whose welfare he 
was so deeply interested. 

Not till the next mornimg did Harry reflect how 
completely he had put himself in Mr. Sleech’s power. 
He was to dine that day at his umele’s. He was far 
from happy ; he felt ill; he looked pale. It was not 
surprising, for he had had but little sleep. His 
cousins rallied him. 

‘‘ A London life does not seem to suit you,” said 
Mr. Coppinger. ‘‘ Youstick closely to business, and I 
am pleased with your diligence. If you apply to 
me I will allow you a few days’ run down to Hamp- 
shire.” 

Harry thanked his uncle. After dinner Mr. Gilby 
left the table before the rest of the gentlemen. Harry 
followed some little time afterwards. When he 
got into the drawing-room he found Mr. Gilby 
stationed before the young ladies, talking eagerly. 
Looking up, they saw him. They were silent. Harry 
heard his own name mentioned. 

*‘T could not help it,’”’ exclaimed Gilby, as he ap- 
proached. “I have been telling them what a deep 
fellow you are, Tryon. Why, there’s not a more 
rollicking blade about town, I suspect, if we come to 
follow you into all your haunts. 1 have met you two 
or three times when you did not see me. Ah! ah! 
old boy. Well, don’t blush and be ashamed, I don’t 
set up to be straight-laced. I am not a punctual man 
of business, no prim knight in buckram.” 

Harry felt very much annoyed, but he restrained his 
temper. 

‘‘ Mr. Gilby is making merry at my expense,” he 
‘‘ However, he is welcome to do so. I 
can only say that I wish I had never been to some of 
the places he speaks of. Until one has been to a 
place, one cannot tell that it is objectionable.” 

Marry was beginning to practise some of the lessons 
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in hypocrisy which he had learned from Silas Sleech. 
He was very uncomfortable all the rest of the evening. 
Gilby’s mocking eye constantly fell on him, and he 
fancied that even his cousins regarded him with looks 
of suspicion. He returned home. Silas Sleech was 
sitting up for him. 

‘‘T am glad you have come at last,” he said. “TI 
have been fearfully troubled by a business of great 
importance, and I really do not know how to settle 
it. You can help me. Indeed, I rather think that 
you are bound to do so. I handed over to youa 
pretty large sum last night. I little thought that not 
twenty-four hours would pass before I myself should 
be in want of it.” 

Sleech dropped his voice. 

‘Harry, you are a good, honest fellow. I must 
take you into my confidence. Don’t be horrified— 
I’m an utterly ruined man.” 

“T’m sorry to hear it,” said Harry. 

“There’s little use expressing sorrow unless you 
are disposed to helpme. You can do it if you please, 
Ican assure you. All I want you to do is to put 
your name to a few bits of paper and ask no ques- 
tions. I know it’s like begging you to put un- 
bounded confidence in me. Perhaps you will say I 
don’t deserve it, and yet I wish you knew my heart, 
Harry, how anxious I am to serve you.” 

Several decanters stood on the table before Mr. 
Sleech. Harry had already taken a good deal of 
wine at his uncle’s. Sleech urged him to take more. 
The weather was hot. He felt thirsty. Those were 
drinking days. The virtue of temperance was seldom 
inculeated. On the contrary, the more a man could 
drink, the better he was thought of by his ordinary 
companions. Sleech smiled as he saw Harry toss off 
tumbler after tumbler of wine. It was cool claret, 
and tasted like water. The tempter had now his 
victim more than ever in his hands. The papers 
were brought out. Harry put his name to several. 

“T wish you could write old Kyffin’s name as well 
as you do your own,” observed Sleech, ‘‘or your 
uncle’s. I say, Harry, why were you not called 


Stephen Coppinger? Your grandmother’s name was’ 


Coppinger, wasn’t it? In my opinion it’s a better 


name than Tryon. Better, at all events, on ’change— | 


Tryon’s not worth much there, I have a notion, and 


pinger chooses to put above it. Don’t trouble your- 
self about that amount you owe me—a few hundreds 
only. You forget all about it now, very likely. 
However, just let me get these papers in circulation, 
and I will never trouble you again about it.” 

_ “Give it me,” said Harry; ‘I wish I had never 
me it,” a sudden flash of sense coming across his 
mind. 

“So ho! boy, be calm, my dear fellow,’’ answered 
Sleech. ‘You will find that you have got to deal 
with your master.” 

Harry Tryon never knew what papers he signed 
that fatal night, nor what names he had written on 
them. He had a faint idea that he had moved his 
hand according to Sleech’s guidance. 

The next day Mr. Sleech declared himself indis- 
posed, and told Harry he should not go out that 
evening. They were alone in the office. It was the 
business of Mr. Sleech to see it closed. Harry’s head 
ached fearfully. He had never felt so depressed. 
Several bills had come in, and he had already spent 
every farthing of his salary for the quarter. Silas 
Sleech approached him. 
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‘‘T rather think, Harry Tryon, this is the last day 
you will be at this office—that is to say, if you take 
my advice.” 

““ What do you mean?’’ asked Harry. 

‘Why just this, my dear fellow, listen to reason. 
There are certain papers to which you have put your 
hand. These will be brought before your uncle in 
the course of a day or two, and will be strong 
evidence against you, that you have aided in a 
serious fraud. You are in my debt for £500. I 
have your acknowledgment. You owe your tailor 
and other tradesmen no small amount. Now, you 
don’t know Mr. Coppinger as I do. When he finds 
all this out, he will come down upon you with a 
severity to which you are little accustomed. I tell 
you, Harry, he would, without the slightest com- 
punction, have you shut up in Newgate, and see you 
sent to the scaffold, even though you were his own 
son, instead of his grand-nephew. Thus you see 
your character is blasted, and all hopes of success in 
business cut off.” 

Harry had sat with his hands clenched and his 
eyes fixed on Silas Sleech while he made these 
remarks. 

‘‘Sleech, you are a villain!” he exclaimed with 
vehemence ; ‘‘a cunning, hypocritical scoundrel !” 

‘Very likely,” answered the other. ‘Go on, 
young one, what else am I?” 





| tone. 
Coppinger is worth whatever amount Stephen Cop- | 








| of supplanting me. 


‘‘ You have deceived me, and led me into all sorts 
of vice,” cried Harry, clenching his fist. 

‘You are quite right. You followed my lead. I 
had an object, and I have succeeded. I wished to 
ruin you in our worthy principal’s estimation, and 
you'll find by to-morrow that he looks upon you as 
a hopeless profligate. You have no longer any chance 
As to Mr. Kyffin, I rather think 
that he will consider himself mistaken with regard to 
you, and that you will no longer as of yore be pre- 
cious in his sight. Thus you see, Harry, I have 
check-mated you completely.” 

‘You have shown me clearly that I am a fool, and 
that you are a consummate villain,” exclaimed Harry. 
‘“‘T will acknowledge my own fault and exhibit your 
knavery.”’ 

“As you please,” said Sleech, in an unmoved 
‘“You must remember that in a ‘nowledging 
your own folly you run the certainty of being con- 
victed of felony. I have no especial personal dislike 
to you, except that I have reason to believe you a 
rival in more cases than one, and that you have been 
received on friendly terms by a family who have 
looked upon me, though a relative, with haughty 
contempt. You understand me, Harry Tryon. There 
is as good blood runs in my veins as in yours, and 
do you think with that knowledge that I would con- 
sent to be cut out and trampled upon without taking 
vengeance when I have it in my own power?” 

‘‘Sleech, are you in earnest in what you say?” 
asked Harry, almost aghast at this declaration of his 
companion. ‘‘ You are either mad or a most fearful 
villain.” 

‘“‘You have called me so twice already,” exclaimed 
Sleech, in the same cool tone; ‘“‘I don’t mind it a 
bit. Again I say, stay if you like and brave your 
uncle’s anger. My character stands high with ‘him, 
and I know too many of the secrets of the house for 
him to venture to quarrel with me, even should he 
wish it. You see I know the ground [I stand on, and 
I again say, take your own course. It’s really a 
matter of indifference to me.” 
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Harry dared not longer trust himself with Sleech. 
Seizing his candle, he rushed up-stairs into his own 
room. What should he do? Had he known more 
of the world he would have remained, and, acknow- 
ledging everything he had done since he came to 
London, have repeated Mr. Sleech’s threats; but he 
did not know the world, nor Mr. Coppinger’s cha- 
racter, while he could not take advice of the friend 
who, he ought to have known, at all events, if he 
did not, would certainly have given him such advice 
as a wise father would give his best beloved son. For 
a long time Harry could not close his eyes. At 
length, overcome by the violence of his feelings, he 
dropped off to sleep. The shutters were not closed. 

It will make matters more clear if the full amount 
of Silas Sleech’s villainy is explained. For several 
reasons he wished to get rid of Harry. He had in- 
duced him to put his signature to several 1 0 v’s, not, 
however, to himself, but to different unknown per- 
sons. On a part of the very same paper he had him- 
self forged Mr. Coppinger’s signature in a way by 
which it would, he thought, make it evident that 
it had been written by Harry. This made him more 
than ever anxious to induce the young man to hurry 
away from London, knowing that his flight would 
assist in fixing the crime on him. Mr. Kyffin’s 
absence would assist his object. 

When Harry awoke the grey dawn was stealing 
into the room. Hesprang up. On his table was a 
purse; it contained ten guineas. By it was a paper, 
on which was written, ‘‘ Take the advice of a friend, 
and go!” 

It was-not signed, and the handwriting was dis- 
guised. ‘‘He has been too cunning to give me the 
slightest proof of his villainy,” he said to himself. 

‘‘Go I must, I see it too clearly, but I will write 
to Mr. Kyffin, and tell him all.” 

He packed a few articles of dress into a bag which 
he could easily carry, and taking a stout stick in his 
hand, left his room. He knocked at Sleech’s door 
as he went by. 

‘« Close the door after me, I am going out,” he said. 

‘““Ah! you are wise,” answered a voice from 
within. 

Harry withdrew the bars and bolts. He waited 
outside till he heard them replaced. Few people 
were in the streets at that early hour. He walked 
on rapidly westward. He might be in time to catch 
the coach, which started at an early hour from 
Piccadilly. It would have carried him by night for 
a considerable part of the journey. He might hire 
a horse for the following day, or proceed on foot. 
He ran rather than walked along the streets; there 
were no hackney coaches out at that hour, and he 
had his legs alone to depend on. The heavy coach 
was beginning to move just as he reached its place 
of departure. There was one seat vacant. He had 
just time to climb into it, when the vehicle com- 
menced its rumbling, rolling progress to the south- 
west. The inside, which carried six people, was full. 
One person sat by the coachman on the box, and four 
others were perched up behind him. Harry’s seat 
was facing the guard, who was known by the large 
red coat, ornamented by yellow lace, and the huge 
blunderbuss which was slung by his side. Harry 
was not inclined for conversation. The guard 
eyed him narrowly for some time. 

“You are all right,” he said at last. ‘It is 
necessary to be awake, when people come as you 
did without booking their names. We were robbed 
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three days ago by a gentleman on a fine horse, and 
even I took him for a nobleman, till he cried, ‘ Stand 
and deliver,’ and somehow or other my blunderbuss 
would not go off, and the passengers inside only 
screamed and cried, and those outside only roared 
and swore. However, if I thought you were up to 
any tricks, I would just shoot you through the head 
with my blunderbuss, as if you were a savage beast 
in Exeter Change.” ei 

Harry thanked the guard for his kind intentions, 
and begged that he would keep his ammunition for 
another object. As the coach moved along, during 
the day, Harry could not help looking out in the 
expectation of seeing a horseman in pursuit, sent by 
his uncle to bring him back. Again and again he 
cursed his folly and his weakness, for having yielded 
to the temptations thrown in his way by Silas Sleech. 
As the evening closed in, the heavily laden vehicle 
reached the end of its journey. It was the same 
inn at which he had stopped more than once with 
his grandmother, and the landlord recognised him. 
He had, therefore, no difficulty in obtaining a horse, 
by which he might proceed at a more rapid rate to 
Lynderton. He desired to be called before daylight, 
that he might start with the first streaks of dawn. 
What object was to be gained by his going to Lyn- 
derton? There was one person there, who he knew 
would, at all events, believe him innocent. He wished 
to tell Mabel of the trouble into which he had been 
plunged; to confess his folly, and to entreat her, 
whatever she might hear, not to think too ill of him. 
He would release her from her engagement, for 
what right had h», a penniless outcast, with his 
character blasted, still to hope to unite himself to 
one 80 lovely and pure, and the heiress of a good 
fortune. His heart might break in the struggle. 
He should never cease to love her, but free she must 
be. Before noon next day he was galloping along 
a green glade in the New Forest. He saw before 
him a horseman mounted on a stout cob proceeding 
at a leisurely pace. He was about to dart past the 
stranger, when turning round he caught a glimpse 
of features which he remembered well. They were 
those of Captain Falwasser, or rather of Captain 
Rochard. Supposing that he was not recognised he 
was going to pass on, when the captain hailed him. 

‘Harry Tryon, my lad, where are you going 
fast? Is it your usual custom thus to cut old 
friends ?”’ 

Harry pulled up ; an idea struck him. 

‘* No, indeed,” he answered, ‘‘ but I am afraid my 
old friends will cut me. Captain Falwasser, I am an 
unfortunate man. I am in great difficulties; I need 
not tell you what they are. I ask you, will you let 
me join your vessel as one of the crew, if you still 
command her? I care not where I go, but I want to 
leave England. I should be ready to start with you 
to-morrow, or the next day at the very furthest.” 

‘‘'You seem in a desperate hurry to take a plunge 
into something, Harry,” answered Captain Falwasser. 
‘**‘T know the world better than you do, so let me 
advise you to reflect well before you leap off firm 
ground. I would not ask what has gone wrong with 
you, but I will wager you are not worse off than 
hundreds of other young men have been. Some 
who took leaps in the dark are bitterly repenting 
their folly. ‘Those who paused before they jumped 
are happy and prosperous. Think of whatI say, my 
dear boy. Then, again, I cannot promise to receive 
you on board the lugger. I command her occa- 
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sionally, I confess. I have my reasons for doing so, 
though I am not the lawless person you suppose. 
Some day you may know more about me than you do 
now. In the meantime, come and stay at my cottage 
on the borders of the forest, unless you are going to 
visit your friends at Lynderton.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Harry, ‘“‘I accept your offer, 
for my phens are very uncertain. All1 want to dois 
to keep ,in hiding for some time. If you are not 
afraid of housing me, I shall be more secure with you 
than with anybody else.” 

‘“‘T am obligedto you for your confidence,’”’ answered 
the captain, ‘‘and as I do not believe you have been 
guilty of a felony, I will gladly afford you an asylum 
as long as you choose to take advantage of it. When 
Tam absent, my old housekeeper, Dame Tricot, will 
look after you.” 

The captain’s cottage was a very humble one. It 
stood deep back in a recess of the forest, and was 
built of yellow clay dug from a neighbouring pit, 
and thickly thatched with straw. It was, however, 
whitewashed. In front was a neat porch, over which 
clematis had been taught to climb, while the interior 
was fitted up with considerable attention to comfort, 
though it had but two apartments. One served as 
the kitchen and Dame Tricot’s dormitory, the other as 
the owner’s parlour and bedroom. MHarry would 
have guessed by the appearance of the room that the 
occupier was a gentleman. On one side was a table 
with a handsome writing-desk. On the other, an 
easel with drawing apparatus. On the walls were 
several good pictures, and in the bookcase a few 
well-bound volumes. There was a table in the centre, 
which was large enough to admit of two or three 
persons sitting round it, while the narrow truckle bed 
in one corner showed that though the owner possessed 
refined tastes, his habits were far from luxurious. 





OYSTERS. 
BY J. KEAST LORD, F.Z.S. 

PreasE remember the grotto! Everybody who 
has traversed the highways and by-ways of busy 
London toward the end of August knows this appeal. 
Dodging along at your sides, at your heels, and 
in front, juvenile mendicants continually solicit 
“largesse,” by elevating the oyster-shell and whining 
in plaintive voice, ‘‘ Please to remember the grotto.” 
Other youngsters adopt a different system, and erect 
rude temples of oyster-shells, or piling them up into 
heaps, sit by their shrines and beg for alms of all 
passers-by. It is, perhaps, not so generally known 
that this custom has been handed down from very 
remote times. 

Saint James the Great, patron saint of Spain, 
founded his principal shrine at Compostella, in 
Galicia, where his body is said to have been dis- 
covered. This very celebrated shrine was the con- 
stant resort of holy pilgrims from various parts of 
the world, and as a proof that they had performed 
the pilgrimage, each pilgrim used to resort to the 
sea-shore adjacent and procure a scallop-shell, which 
shell was worn in the cap or on some conspicuous part 
of the person. Novw, in old times oysters came in on 
St. James’s Day, which fell on the 25th July, and 
there exists a quaint old proverb, that “whosoever 
eats oysters on St. James’s Day shall never want 
money.”” Due allowance being made for the eleven 
days’ difference between the old and new stvle of reck- 





oning the year, the 25th of July will very closely 
coincide with our first day of oysters as observed at 
present, August the 4th. If we link these facts 
together, it is by no means difficult to understand 
how in course of time it came about that the holy 
seallop-shell of St. James and the first oyster were 
associated, and how temples of oyster-shells conjointly 
came to be built in honour of St. James and the 
oyster season. 

Why such gastronomic blessings as oysters really 
should not be eaten all the year round, is a question 
which has been asked more than once. Life is pro- 
verbially short, and yet there come 


*¢ Those four sad months, wherein is mute 
That one mysterious letter that has power 
To call the oyster from the vasty deep.” 


Nevertheless, taking a proper view of matters, the 
prejudice which forbids, or rather ought to forbid, 
persons from devouring oysters during the months 
that have no letter R in their names, is a perfectly 
reasonable one. Oysters, as a rule, ‘ spat,” or 
spawn, as it is sometimes called, in May and June, 
and during that important period of their lives their 
general organisation is changed for the good of their 
numerous progeny, and the flesh of the parent is un- 
palatable and unwholesome. Then we have also to 
consider that with every oyster swallowed we are 
guilty of wasting at least 800,000 active, promising 
offspring. Then during July and August we often 
get very hot weather, and it is barely possible to 
keep the oysters alive, and everybody knows that a 
spoiled oyster is an abomination. Hence we have 
wisely instituted the custom of having only the 
common kinds of oysters, such as were supplied from 
Faversham, Colchester, and elsewhere, brought to 
market before the first week in August. But it is 
not until the middle of September and beginning of 
October the ‘‘ toothsome natives ” are seen in perfec- 
tion. 

What a pity it is that oysters should have become 
so costly as to be beyond the reach of any but the 
well-to-do classes. Of course I particularly refer to 
the so-called ‘‘ natives ;’’ but, after all, this ‘‘ native”’ 
is only a pampered individual. Taken at a proper 
age from the rough and tumble life in the ocean, the 
brood oysters are transferred to the quiet waters and 
rich feeding-grounds of the Thames estuary. Find- 
ing themselves in the land of plenty, where the mud 
is convertible into butter by chemical manipulation, 
and where only the gentle tide ripple washes over 
their houses, they might naturally enough say to 
themselves, ‘‘ Why, we can let our houses take care 
of themselves, we don’t want strong doors where there 
is nothing to harm or break them, we may just 
as well enjoy life and grow fat;” and this they do. 
The shell, instead of being thick, ponderous, and 
coarsely formed in great ridges and layers, as exem- 
plified in the deep sea oyster, is in the luxurious 
‘‘native”’ thin, translucent, and of a beautiful pearly 
iridescence inside the valves; and as to the body, 
why any person who has ever swallowed a native 
when in perfection will know very well what that is 
like. 

An oyster is not so stupid as he looks; he can keep 
his mouth shut, and thereby defy all our arts to wile a 
secret from him. Virey calls them poor afflicted 
beings of creation, who seem to solicit the pity of 
happier animals. Not a bit of it; an oyster is as 
happy after its own fashion as any other animal. 
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When the “‘spatting”’ time arrives, the oyster is said 
to be “sick,” or “milky.” This appearance is due 
to the accumulation of the “spat,” which is, in its 
earlier stages of development, of a creamy consistence 
and colour. When the “spat” is mature it assumes 
the appearance of the scrapings of a slate pencil; 
the parent oyster then opens its shell, and a kind 
of mistiness is observable in the surrounding water. 
This is caused by the myriads of young oysters 
scattered in every direction. No sooner are these tiny 
creatures free from their mother than they assume 
the most active state of life and motion, dancing 
and gyrating up and down in eccentric columns, 
as midges play in the evening sunbeams. Catch a 
few and place them under a microscope, and you will 
see at once how exquisitely the hand of the Creator 
has fashioned them. A pair of tiny shells, the 
counterpart of those of the maturer oyster, encloses 
the yet rudimentary organs, while affixed to the mantle 
isa kind of tiny coronet, composed of minute hair- 
like appendages (cilia). The violent and ceaseless 
vibration of these living paddles serves to row the 
infant oyster rapidly from place to place. Should it 
be the destiny of one of these fragile beings to 
become a steady well-behaved oyster, it finally settles 
itself upon some suitable resting-place, to which it 
makes itself fast—no one very clearly knows how 
—by the under valve or shell. The bristle—like 
oars or cilia, no longer of any utility, disappear, and 
now a permanent fixture, the baby oyster begins to 
grow. At about a fortnight old itis not much bigger 
than a fair sized pin’s head, and at three months 
about that of asplit pea. Having attained a year’s 
growth under favourable conditions, the young 
oyster will have become as big as an ordinary half- 
penny, while at four years’ growth they are considered 
marketable. In Mr. Buckland’s admirable Museum 
of Practical Natural History at South Kensington 
there are specimens of all sorts of queer things to 
which ‘‘ spat ”’ has attached itself. I may instance a 
flat-iron, a tobacco pipe, a shoe, fragments of old 
Roman pottery, crabs, lobsters, and various kinds of 
shell-fish. It is generally admitted by the best autho- 
rities on oyster culture that the reason of the present 
scarcity is mainly, if not wholly, attributable to an 
unfavourable condition of the weather as regards a 
low temperature, combined with atmospheric dis- 
turbance occurring at the time of spatting. The young 
oysters, or ‘‘ spat,’’ although shed in ample quantities, 
never adhered to any fixed object, and so were, from 
causes not easy of explanation, entirely destroyed. 

There appears to be really no lack of breeding 
oysters, the grand difficulty being in the fact that the 
‘‘spat’’ has entirely disappeared for several seasons 
when the spatting time arrived. Soit has happened 
that the old stock has been gradually used up, while 
no new brood has been saved to replace it; hence 
follows scarcity, and, as a consequence, a higher 
tariff, for it must be quite clear, from what I have 
already stated, that, were there a most abundant 
‘spat,’ four years must elapse before the young so 
spatted could attain to a marketable size. 

If you have ever visited the grand old town of 
La Rochelle, you will most probably have seen the 
great oyster farms, of world-wide celebrity, the pride 
of its harbour. A small boat, deftly paddled by a 
skilled hand, takes the visitor out to some rude in- 
closures formed of large masses of rock, and then, as 
you lean over the side of the boat, and scan the 
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southern sunshine, a sight meets the eye not easily 
described. These sea farms for growing oysters not 
so many years ago were simply great, sprawling, 
unproductive mud-flats, but they are changed now 
into parks and claires, giving employment to some- 
thing like six thousand people. ‘The strangest part 
of the story remains to be told: these grand oyster 
farms owe their existence entirely to an accidental 
discovery made by a stone-mason, who revelled in 
the substantial name of Beef. This man placed some 
large stones between tidemarks to dam back the 
water, and to his astonishment discovered one day 
that the surfaces of the stones were thickly clustered 
with oyster ‘‘spat.”” Being a man of keen observa- 
tion, he wisely turned his discovery to a profitable 
account. 

It has been said that he who swallowed the first 
oyster must have been a bold man. The popular 
legend runs somewhat as follows: A man one day 
walking upon the sea-shore picked up an oyster with 
its shells wide apart, and being struck with the smooth 
pearly look of the bivalve’s house, pushed his finger 
well in in order to test by touch what the peculiar 
substance was like. With a snap like a rat-trap 
home shut the valves, just grazing the intruding 
finger as it was snatched hastily out. Just as a boy, 
or even we of maturer years, are prone to put a hurt 
finger into our mouths, so this investigator at once 
transferred his injured finger from the oyster to his 
mouth, and for the first time tasted the delicious 
juice of the oyster. Precisely in the same manner 
as Charles Lamb’s Chinaman, having badly burt 
his finger, got the first taste of ‘‘ cracklin.” Having 
tasted the oyster’s juice, the man’s next perforn- 
ance was to force open the shell, and feast royally upon 
the contents. Thus the molluse came into fashion, 
and will remain in fashion throughout all time. 

Such is a very brief account of the simple u- 
romantic life of the oyster. Quaint old Rab Burs 
once said, he envied only two beings in the world— 
a wild horse roaming freely over the great South 
American pampas, and an oyster affixed to some 
solitary rock in the vast ocean: the former had no 
wish it could not gratify, the latter knew no wish 
and had no fear. 
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Some years ago, when I first came to the North of 
England, I had no idea that the remains of the 
Roman Wall were so magnificent as they really are. 
It has been my good fortune since to spend many a 
summer holiday, sometimes for weeks together, on 
the line of this grand fortification, oft very near 
the wilds of Northumbria, where the wall runs for 
miles eight or ten feet high, looking from a distance 
like the familiar pictures of the Great Wall of China; 
and it is now our desire to impart something of our 
pleasure to others. 

The Roman Wall is a fortification of not one line, 
but seven lines, extending from Wallsend, on the Tyne, 
to Bowness, on the Solway, a distance of seventy- 
three and a half English miles. It is necessary to 
understand these once for all, and the lines may be 
thus arranged to assist the memory. On the north 
is—1. The Roman Wall proper, consisting of (1) @ 





depths beneath, lighted up by the beams of a glowing 


ditch on the extreme northern side, (2) a stone wall; 
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9. A space more or less wide (varying from thirty | 
feet to half a mile) along the middle of which ran | 
(3) the military road; 3. The vallum, or earthwork, | 
consisting of (4) a mound or rampart, the largest of | 
three, (5) a second ditch, (6) another mound, the | 
smallest, (7) and yet another mound. | 
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Nor is this all; at every three or four miles we have 
fortified camps of several acres each; at every mile 
a castle, and between the castles watch-towers. More- 
over, there are roads and bridges, traces of villas, 
gardens, and burial-places, making almost every inch 
from sea to sea classic ground. A stranger might 
suppose that after the lapse of long centuries, all 
these works, granting their existence once, must have 
disappeared. It is not so; save in the western por- 
tion, there is scarcely an acre without distinct traces ; 
in many places all the lines sweep on together, parts 
in wondrous preservation, while many of the recent 
excavations present structures several feet high, 
giving one the idea of works in progress, so fresh 
that we are tempted to think of the builders as away 
but for an hour, perhaps to the noonday meal. 
Nothing could be more interesting or healthful in the 
way of English tour than, wallet by the side, with 
Dr. Bruee’s ‘‘ Wallet Book” in it, to walk along the 
lines from the Tyne to Bowness. The ordnance map, 
on the scale of one inch to the mile, would afford 
(even in its unfinished state) valuable assistance. 
Without a detailed map, much of the greatest interest 
would be sure to be missed. 

Theworks march boldly forward nearly in adirect line 
from one side of the island to the other. The vallum 
and the wall proper keep good companionship, gene- 
rally within sixty or eighty yards of each other, but 
the distance varies according to the nature of the 
country. The wall seems to have been intended for 
defence against the north; the vallum for check 
against unruly Britons to the south. The vallum, as 
a rule, makes fewer deviations from aright line than 
the wall. The wall always seizes the heights com- 
manding the north country, leaving no advantageous 
position open for the occupation of Pict or Scot ; the 
consequence is, that to traverse the line of the wall is 
to pass along one continuous piatform, whence the 
visitor revels in a succession of glorious panoramas. 
In turning to occupy these elevations, the wall never 
bends in a curve, but always at an angle; hence, 
along the basaltic cliffs at Houseteads the line is 
drawn in zig-zag, as it pertinaciously frowns from 
every projecting rock column on the morass, some one 
or two hundred feet below. Here the wall stands in 
good preservation, several feet high, running for 
miles interrupted regularly by fortified city and castle, 
presenting an imposing spectacle, which can never be 
forgotten. 

The wall of stone was originally about eighteen 
feet high, with an average width of eight feet. At 
the top there was in all probability a narrower ledge 
of some four feet, protected by a battlement, along 
which the Roman guard might pace. The thick- 
ness of the wall now varies from six feet to nine feet 
anda half. The variations are very numerous, giving 
the idea that numerous gangs of labourers were 
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simultaneously employed upon the work, and that 
each superintending centurion was allowed a large 
discretion as to the exact width. There is, however, 
evidence of the presiding of one engineering mind. 
Toward the enemy, on the north side, the wall is 
smooth and finished. The differences in thickness 
are manifest only within the lines, in 
numerous outsets and insets of the 
structure. 

The ditch accompanying the wall 
can be traced more distinctly and con- 
tinuously perhaps than any other of the 
several lines. It has been strengthened, 
when traversing flat or exposed country, by so 
throwing out the materials on the northern margin, 
in the course of construction, as to present an addi- 
tional rampart. At the base of the basaltic columns 
at Houseteads it disappears altogether, a ditch could 
add nothing to the strength naturally afforded by 
precipices. The fosse never shirks a mechanical 
difficulty. At Limestone Bank, on the moors in the 
west of Northumberland, every thoughtful visitor 
will stand and wonder. Both ditches are driven by 
the Roman engineers clean through solid basalt. 
Tons of rock line the edges of both the works. One 
mass cannot have weighed originally less than 
thirteen tons. It is a grand spectacle of power. The 
‘*Gentleman’s Magazine” in 1851 said:—‘‘In one 
place this vallum is formed out of a solid rock, and 
the huge masses of stone lie about upon its banks, as 
if some superhuman agency had ploughed through 
the rock and shivered it into pieces, as the plough in 
the hands of the ploughman turns up a furrow in the 
field.” ‘This description is just as true of its com- 
panion, the fosse of the wall, as of the fosse of the 
vallum. How were these tons quarried out of their 
bed? How lifted? Gunpowder, steam, the hydraulic 
engine, were in those times mysteries unknown. Let 
these questions be pondered amid the blocks of 
basalt at the top of Tepper Moor; perhaps a more 
adequate idea of the resources of that Roman civili- 
sation may dawn upon our conceited nineteenth- 
century mind. The dimensions of the fosse were 
perhaps not uniform. Hutton estimates the average 
to have been thirty-six feet wide by fifteen deep. 
This would give a formidable additional element of 
strength to the wall. From the top of the battle- 
ment to the bottom of the ditch would be about 
thirty-three feet. Dr. Bruce makes the following 
remark: ‘‘ The care with which the fosse was 
dressed has varied with the taste of the overseer and 
the attitude of the enemy. In some tracts the work 
presents as smooth and fine an aspect as a modern rail- 
way cutting; in others marks of haste, carelessness, 
or sudden interruption appear;” and then he gives 
the following quotation from Hodgson, recording a 
eurious fact: ‘‘A little west of Portgate the appear- 
ance of the fosse is still, to the eye that loves and 
understands antiquity, very imposing and grand. 
The earth taken out of it lies spread abroad to the 
north in lines jus 
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t as the workmen wheeled it out 


and left it. The tracks of their barrows, witha slight 


mound on each side, remain unaltered in form.’’ 

The mounds of the vallum, in many parts, stand 
at present six or seven feet above the level of 
the adjacent ground. They are composed of earth, 
mingled with stone. The ditch is of rather smaller 
dimensions than that of the wall. The four lines of 
the vallum (fosse and three mounds) maintain a 
parallel course amongst themselves from one end to the 
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other, however little or great their distance from the ; At an average distance of four miles were erected 
stone wall and its ditch. ‘‘ stationes,” or ‘‘castra stativa.” These “ were 
military cities, adapted for the residence 
as of the chief who commanded the district, 
and providing secure lodgment for the 
powerful body of soldiery he had under 
him. Here the commandant held his 
court ; hence issued decrees which none 
might gainsay. Here Roman arts, litera- 
ture, and luxury struggled for existence, 
whilst all around was ignorance and 
barbarism.” The stations are quadran- 
gular, rounded at the corners, varying in 
size from three to six acres, and are en- 
closed,by a wall five feet thick, supported 
by a fosse, and sometimes by earthen 
ramparts. They have at least four gate- 
ways, whence proceed the two streets 
a, Oe which cross one another at about the 
(7 sy alle oat F middle of the station. A common arrange- 
THE WALL AT CRAG LAKE. ment for the station in relation to the 
stone wall and the vallum is for the 
A correct appreciation should be formed of the | northern wall of the 
true design of these lines of fortification. No doubt | military city to join 
the main dependence of the conqueror was on well- | in with the stone 
organised legions; the wall was intended to econo- | wall, and for the 
mise to the utmost their strength. Stukeley says: | southern to fall in 
‘¢ The Romans intended no more by their walls and | with the lines of 
forts, around their castles, than to prevent a sudden | the vallum; though 
surprise—their strength lay in a living arm and head. | there are various 
In the open field they never refused fighting, without | modificationsofthis. 
much regard to opposing numbers; the additional | The outside of the 
security of a little wall was all they asked against | ‘“‘castra  stativa”’ 
emergencies. Therefore, the beauty and contrivance | has been devoted to 
of this wall consisted mostly in the admirable dispo- | suburbs, perhaps 
sitions of the garrisons upon it, at such proper | for camp followers. 
stations, distance, strength, and method, that even in These are never 
times of profound peace, as well as war, a few hands | found north of the 
were sufficient to defend it against a most bold and | fortifications; there 
daring people, redundant in numbers, strong and | they would have 
hardy in body, fierce in manners, as were the old | been at the mercy 
North Britons, who refused subjection and a polite | of the first vigorous 
life.’ These remarks of Stukeley fitly introduce | assault. In the gar- 
explanations of yet more essential portions of this den of a villa resi- 
colossal structure. In fact, it will be soon seen that | dence, close to New- 
the lines form one immensely elongated citadel, | castle, the lines of 
seventy-three miles long by a few score yards wide, | the wall of the first — Sate 
of which the northern defence was the stone wall and | station west of that ALTAR FROM BORCOVICUS. 
; town — Con- 
dercum—can be clearly traced. To the seeing 
eye they will appear magnificent. Clearly, a 
little excavation would give a wall several feet 
high. On ground, beautifully dipping to the 
Tyne, to the south, are grass-grown uneven- 
nesses, which are nothing but buried ruins 
of Roman villas; one of them uncovered 
adds much to the interest and even love- 
liness of the garden in which it is found. 
Here too, as usual, Roman altars and many 
other curiosities have been disinterred. The 
water supply for each military city has been 
" carefully considered and provided for. Security, 
not luxury, having been regarded, there have 
been no traces discovered of tesselated pave- 
ment, decoration, or ornament; in this, the 
CASTLE AT CASTLE-NICK. Roman remains in Northumberland ‘and Cum- 
berland contrast with those in more southerly 
fosse, the southern the vallum, the extreme eastern | districts of Britain. It may also here be noted that 
and western stations resting upon arms of the sea. no Christian memorials have been found amongst 
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the many thousands of antiquarian objects brought 
to light. On this Dr. Bruce well remarks: ‘‘ This 
need not surprise us. During the period over which 
the inscriptions of the wall extend, Christians 
were exposed to persecution. It was enough 
that they bore meekly the reproach of the cross, 
and that they offered to their contemporaries 
the best of all arguments in favour of Christi- 
anity, a life reflecting the hopes and the pre- 
cepts of the gospel.” 

A stranger to the district will be curious to 
know the present state of these ruined cities. 
Great differences obtain. Even at Wallsend, 
where the ground has been greatly cut up 
by mining, manufacturing, commercial and 
railway enterprise, we have traced the 
southern wall of Segedunum, as well as its 
eastern, with the still perceptible fosse. No 
circumstances could be so unpropitious to the 
existence of a single indication of what once 
was. Farther up the country, unless the 
visitor have a first-rate map, and an ever- 
vigilant eye, he may pass through now desolate 


Roman stations, without seeing more than lovely | 


green pastures to right and left of the dusty road; 


the dust of the road, by-the-by, being dust off the 
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foundations of the wall, over which sometimes he 
may walk for miles, seeing the solid blocks and 
regular lines of Roman masonry through the metal 
of the macadamised road. But being vigilant and 
having competent guidance, the lines of the ramparts, 
apparently slightly elevated, soon seen to be higher 
than they seem, catch his eye. The vision grows as 
he looks. Lo! here are traces of the surrounding 
fosse; there, indications of additional earthworks 
thrown out to defend an exposed position. ‘Why! 
here are the gateways,” cries a companion enthusiast. 
“Yes indeed,” is the reply, ‘‘and these depressions, 
surrounded by regularly built grass-covered forms, 
are the guard chambers.’? Soon the streets are 
made out, the public buildings, the site of a hypo- 
caust, the suburban villas; then follows close scrutiny 
as to the manner in which the station joins the con- 
tinuous seven lines of the Roman Wall. Enter the 
adjoining farmhouse, and there often will be found 
altars, fragments of sculpture, various curiosities 
taken from the station, while the farmer will point 
to one and another inscribed or sculptured stone 








built into the wall of barn or stable. All this grows 


out of a patient half-hour’s investigation, directed 
by competent knowledge, of what seems to a boor’s 
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eye a field of grass or turnips—‘‘only this and 
nothing more.” This could be considered by an 
intelligent pedestrian by no means disappoint- 
ing. But let him push yet farther west, 
sleeping on his way at simple village 
inns, uutil he plants his feet on the ramparts 
of Cilurnum or Borcoviecus, both carefully 
opened out, with great labour and cost, by 
the proprietor, John Clayton, Esq., late town 
clerk of Newcastle-on-Tyne; and there, 
either in the lovely valley of North Tyne, 
or on the wilds which stretch around the 
second named station, he may give the reins 
to his imaginative powers. 

The names of the several stations, and 
of the cohorts that occupied them, have been 
identified in almost every instance. What 
may be considered a kind of army list of 
the later Roman Empire has come down to 
our own time, entitled, ‘‘ Notitia Digni- 
tatum et Administrationum omnium tam 
civilium quam militarium in _partibus 
Orientis et Occidentis.” Mr. Hodgson as- 
signs to this document the date 403. It 
is a register of the magistrates, officers civil and 
military, both in the Eastern and Western Empires, 
with the names of their stations. One chapter con- 
tains a list of the prefects and tribunes ‘sub dis- 
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positione viri spectabilis Ducis Britanniarum.” <A 
portion of this chapter gives the names of the 
‘‘castra stativa’”’ along the line of the wall—“ per 
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lineam Valli’”—with the designation of the officer 
commanding, after this manner: The Tribune of the 
fourth cohort of the Lingones at Segedunum; The 
Tribune of the cohort of the Cornovii et Pons Alii; The 
Prefect of the first ala (wing) of the Astures at 
Condercum, etc. etc. Now, in the ruins of a station 
inscribed stones are found, bearing the name of a 
cohort mentioned in the ‘‘ Notitia.” The inference 
is drawn at onee that the name of the station is 
known. Probability becomes certainty, when, in 
several successive instances, the designations thus 
obtained exactly correspond. The list of troops 
employed to garrison the wall illustrates some of the 
principles of Roman policy. Not a native Italian 
was to be found on the fortifications. Europe south 
and north, Africa and Asia, were commissioned on 
this service. Elements, that might have been in 
revolt at home, were here rejoicing in the imperial 
name, and occupying the advanced post of danger, 
while the sixth legion (Italian) lay in comparative 
security at York. The Roman sagacity prevented 
mutiny by not—allowing contiguous stations to be 
occupied by the same nation. For example, an ala 
of Asturians lay at Cilurnum, the second cohort 
was at sica, but between them there were a cohort 
of Dutchmen, a cohort of Germans, and another of 
Frenchmen. The legion at York was sufficiently 
near to repulse an enemy, or to overawe would-be 
mutineers, should such precautionary measures not 
avail. It has been calculated that the garrison of 
the wall would consist of about twelve thousand men. 
These, however, would be supported, on an emer- 
gency, by about six thousand men (the complement 
of a legion) from York, with whom some sort of 
telegraphic communication could be instantly 
obtained. 

The castella were about a Roman mile from each 
other, quadrangular in form, usually measuring 
about sixty feet in each direction, and were built so 
that the wall formed the northern side. The castella 
are sometimes found guarding a defile; and have 
always two bold and massive gateways, one on the 
north the other on the south. These had two-leaved 
gates, and a circular arch. On the interior slight 
structures were placed against the walls, each with a 
sloping roof, for the accommodation of the soldiers 
on guard. The space in the middle of each castle 
was uncovered and unoccupied. The castella have 
been estimated at eighty-one and the military cities 
at eighteen. As each had its gateway opening on 
the north, there were nearly a hundred portals 
leading out to the wilds of Caledonia. Many of the 
castles are in a first-rate state of preservation, whilst 
the sites of nearly all can be well made out. Three 
hundred yards west of Borcovicus is a splendid 
specimen. The walls are about nine feet thick, and 
still stand about nine and a half feet high. The 
northern gateway exhibits the masonry of two dif- 
ferent periods, for, at some time subsequent to the 
building of the castle, the width of the portal has 
been reduced and its floor raised. Dr. Bruce, in the 
most interesting manner, describes the careful ex- 
amination this building has undergone, and shows 
by evidence how the tide of desolation swept over 
this portion of the barrier, and how the castle had to 
be rebuilt, even in troublous times. The masonry of 
the original portal is in massive blocks, and well 
finished ; it is ten feet wide, and the springers of the 
arch are in their first position. An axe, a sacrificial 
knife, charcoal and other traces of fire, slates and 
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roofing tiles, Samian ware, coins, two altars, and a 
stone with the name of the legion employed on the 
works inscribed on it, have been found within this 
very limited area. Nor must we omit to mention 
the wild beauty of the scenery at this part of the 
wall. The crags, over which the lines are carried, 
‘rise in rude and pillared majesty,” and they are 
described by Hodgson as ‘‘ bearded with witchwood, 
rowantree, ferns, bilberry, and heath, their heads 
everywhere perfumed with wild thyme, and gar- 
landed with the little sunflower cistus.’’ From these 
heights you look down on the long broken columns 
of basalt, which fell at the feet of the precipices 
centuries ago. Sleeping in the near foreground lie 
Greenlee Lough and Broomlee Lough, two Nor- 
thumbrian lakes; beyond, a wild waste, where “a 
proud stupendous solitude frowns o’er the heath.” 
Turning from the north to look east, south, and west, 
the views are little short of the sublime. 

Between the castella were four turrets or watch- 
towers, or stone sentry-boxes, about 508 yards apart, 
and about four yards square. By means of these, 
communication might be kept up along the line. 
These have nearly all disappeared. I myself have 
seen the very doubtful remains of one only. 

The Roman military way, which was guarded on 
the north by the wall and on the south by the 
vallum, accompanies the structure throughout. It 
is seventeen feet wide, and ‘‘is composed of rubble so 
arranged as to present a rounded surface, elevated in 
its centre a foot or eighteen inches above the adjoin- 
ing ground. Each side is bounded by kerb-stones. 
When carried along the slope of a hill, the hanging 
side is made up by the use of kerb-stones of larger 
size than usual.’”’ The road connects castle with 
castle, and station with station. Traces of it are for 
the most part obliterated; but in the neighbourhood 
of Housesteads it can be seen running for miles 
together on the moor, grass-grown, yet still to be 
detected by a slight difference in the colour of the 
herbage. Here, alone and still, on a summer even- 
ing, as the twilight comes on, when nought is heard 
but the wild cry of the curlew, or plash of water- 
fowl in the lake below, it requires no great imagina- 
tion to crowd again the solitudes, and to see the 
relief guard toiling up the tortuous course of the 
military way, as it passes by easy gradients from one 
platform of the hills to another. Besides this road, 
communicating along the line, two great roads cut it 
in their passage northward, the Watling Street and 
the Maiden Way. Nor were these all, for there 
were besides various subsidiary roads, indicating 
how carefully the Romans kept the country open, in 
order to concentrate their arms with great celerity 
upon any imperilled post. 

As the tourist crosses the country he will often 
turn aside from the wall to examine the quarries, 
whence the Romans procured their stone, some of 
them presenting the same aspect as on the day they 
left them, save that their nakedness has been clothed 
with grass, heather, and fern. Never shall we forget 
our search for the written rock on Fallowfield Fell. 
A morning bright and fair saw us start from the 
village of Wall, in the valley of North Tyne. Up 
through rocky path to the top of Giant’s Hill, then 
by a track of turf and flowers, through shady and 
dark plantations, we emerged upon the Fell. For 
miles the Fell was dressed in the glory of crimson, 
the heather intersected with footpaths of tender 
grass of a lemon yellow. Our sketch-book made 
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THE ROMAN WALL. 


| last we have in magnificent perfection, and that for 
| many continuous miles, the ramparts and ditch of the 


such a scene as would have ravished Copley Fielding, 
indelible on the tablets of memory. The Fell 
sloped to the united North and South Tyne; and 
across the valley, four miles away, out of grey 
summer mist, came phantom-like the scarcely pro- 
nounced tower of the abbey church at Hexham. 
Soft zephyrs cool the blood, health dances along 
every vein. Dreamily we suffer shapes to people 
as they will this land of enchantment. Close 
behind us is the battle-field where the good King 
Oswald, in a.D. 635, smote the British King Cad- 
walla. Listen! ‘Ding, ding, ding, dong, bell!” 
chimes the peal at Hexham. MHoly men, in our 
dream, are winding up the Fell from the Priory, 
bearing the cross before them, many following in 
their train, to pray at the shrine of St. Oswald’s for 
the peace of the good king’s soul. As the bells seem 
to speed them on their way, they help the phantasy. 
Crossing to the eastern skirt of the Fell, our path is 
lost in what might have been once a quarry, its face 
greeting the rising sun, but it must have been filled 
in very much, for we can walk through fern and 
heather to examine the stone that lies along the 
upper edge. Thecool grey rocks are laid in settings 
of crimson. The heather is relieved by ferns of 
every colour from golden orange to cold blue-green. 
Below the topmost edge is a second step of rock. 
Along this level, hidden away by jealous ferns and 
plants of many kinds, is a piece of stone, say two feet 
by four, bearing, in grey moss-grown letters, the 
words, ‘‘[P]erra Fravi Carantini.” The first letter 
is chipped away. ‘‘ The rock of Flavius Carantinus.” 
It is the name of the Roman officer who superin- 
tended the excavation of stone from this quarry. The 
hand that chiselled these characters has been dust 
for well-nigh twenty centuries. 

If we wished to give a stranger an idea of these 
magnificent ruins, and were obliged to be content with 
a visit to one single portion of the wall, we could not 
do better than take him to the written rock on Fallow- 
field Fell, and thence drop down the lines to the 
Roman station of Cilurnum. But ere turning our 
backs on this interesting relic, we may mention that 
this is by no means the only quarry inscription. On 
a rock overhanging the Cumbrian stream, the Gelt, 
are several fragments of writing, which have been 
thus deciphered: —‘‘A vexillation of the second 
legion styled the August on account of its bravery, 
under Agricola the optio [lieutenant].” ‘ Aper 
and Maximus being consuls [a.p. 207]: The work- 
shop [quarry] of Mercatius.” ‘‘ The band of Julius.” 
‘Mercatius, the son of Fermus.”’ ‘‘ Julius Peculiaris, 
a vexillation of the 20th legion [styled] Valeria and 
Victorious.”” Here are no less than five inscriptions, 
besides detached and obscure letters and figures, now 
very difficult to decipher. Other written rocks have 
deen found on Haltwhistle Fell, at Banks Burn, and 
xt Wetheral. 

Leaving Fallowfield Fell, and getting on the Roman 
lines at St. Oswald’s, they come into splendid view 
to both the east and west. Our own cherished note- 
book is open as we write, and as we look by its aid 
on ramparts and ditches eastward, we are again trans- 
ported to the spot, and are lost in wonder. The turn- 
pike road occupies the site of the stone wall. The 
north fosse is very bold and of immense depth; the 
turned-out materials lie on the northern margin, 
rough and untrimmed. The wall can be seen and 
measured through the dust of the road. Then comes 
the open space between stone wall and vallum; and 
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vallum. Turning westward the lines fall for two 
miles to the banks of sparkling, dashing North 
Tyne; and then ascend through the grey of the ex- 
treme distance, straight as an arrow, the heights on 
the other side of the river, bearing on for Tepper Moor 
and the crags of Sewingshields. 








BASKET JACK. 


Or all the peripatetic tradesmen who traverse the 
highways and byways of broad England, Basket 
Jack is certainly the most demonstrative, while he is 
also one of the most ubiquitous. If you meet him 
you are sure to mark him, for he takes up too much 
room in the world to escape notice, and he has too 
capable and cavernous a voice not to chalenge your 
attention. We have met with him as far north as 
Yorkshire, and as far south as Devon, and meet him 
where we will he seems always bent on cutting a big 
figure and making a loud noise in the world. Asa 
rule, Jack never shows in the winter, having a con- 
stitutional dislike of, as well as a well-founded pre- 
judice against, foul weather in any shape, seeing 
that a sudden squall might damage him materially, 
and a downright storm of any duration might ruin 
him. So he comes in with the swallows, or there- 
abouts, and his advent may be generally regarded as 
a token of impending summer. During the early 
part of the season, and again towards its close, he 
affects the suburbs of London or some other great 
city, where under sudden stress of weather he can 
run into some sheltering port and escape shipwreck. 
Later in the season, and all through the hay and 
corn harvest, he wanders through the provinces, 
travelling in a manner peculiarly deliberate and 
dilatory, and pushing his trade as he goes along. 
Jack’s equipage is perhaps the most grotesque and 
remarkable ‘‘ turn-out” to be found on the road. 
We made acquaintance with it first some years ago 
in a northern suburb of the metropolis, and at first 
sight were somewhat puzzled to imagine what sort of 
phenomenon it was which, under the veil of twilight, 
loomed so oddly in the distance. A rather long- 
bodied van, mounted on four wheels, is nothing 
remarkable in itself—but cover in the van with a 
lofty arch of woodwork and tarpaulin, stick it all 
over with baskets, wickerwork, brushes, brooms, 
mops, clothes-horses, tubs, pails, glittering tinware, 
flaming coloured rugs and carpeting, with countless 
other domestic trifles of a kindred sort, and add a 
tall stove-pipe vomiting smoke, in which the outlines 
of all these treasures are in a manner blended to- 
gether, and you have the singular spectacle presented 
by Jack’s travelling establishment, as we happened 
first to fall in with it. On anearer view we found 
that the arched vault of the van was Jack’s family 
residence—that the vestibule consisted of a flight of 
wooden steps hanging from the splash-board, and 
that the interior was populous with the proprietor’s 
small family. The eldest was a child of some eight 
years, and there were five others graduating down- 
wards, the youngest being an infant dandled in the 
arms of a boy of five. The parents (Jack and his 
faithful Gill) were absent, probably on some trading 
expedition, and the biggest girl was at the moment 
engaged in the process, profoundly interesting to the 
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little lookers-on, of cooking, or rather of warming up 
something savoury at the stove. A large black bull- 
terrier, who growled instinctively as we looked in, 
but did not move, lay snoring at his length among 
the, babies, his back and sides forming a sort of 
pillow for a couple of them. The sides of the in- 
terior were fitted up with broad shelves, for the most | 
part empty, but evidently adapted for the reception 
of Jack’s numerous properties whenever he should 
think proper to store them away. On the floor 
beneath the lower shelves lay some heaps of un- 
washed bundling—the probable beds of the house- 
hold; though how they all contrived to get them- 
selves packed away at night after all the horrent 
stores without had been taken inside, was a riddle 
not easy to solve. 

We said above that Jack comes in with the swal- 
lows; he has, however, no other affinity whatever 
with that lively bird, and with much more justice may 
be compared with the snail—travelling about as he 
does with his house on his back, and moving generally 
at such a slug’s pace that at times he hardly seems 
to move at all. In the outskirts of London it will 





take him perhaps a minute or two to get past your 
house-front; as his bodily presence, stove-pipe and 
all, is some twenty feet or more in height. You are 
sensible of his advent as you sit in your room, for his 
shadow invades your apartment and steals your day- 
light. Then his voice is loud enough to pierce to the 
very rear of your dwelling, as he roars out, ‘‘ Buy a 
basket! buy a mat! Any brushes, brooms! Any- | 
thing wanted for the kitchen !’’—a ery which hevaries | 





BASKET JACK. 


ling in such harness would be out of the question, 
and so indeed would be the exchange of connubiali- 
ties in any shape; but the honest couple are intent 
only on business, and thus caparisoned they make the 
tour of the adjacent villages, crying their wares 
lustily wherever their voices can be heard. As their 
goods are useful, cheap, and well adapted to the needs 
of their customers, they are sure to go off, so that by 
slow degrees the pair get emancipated from their 
burdens, and with average luck are sold out by the 
time that evening sets in. Then they make a few 
necessary purchases, and after a moderate refresher at 
the roadside inn, plod slowly back to their anchorage 
ground. If they are not back before the sun has 
gone down they will find that Maggie has put the 
little ones to bed, after giving them their supper; 
and, perhaps, has fallen asleep herself with her chin 
upon the splash-board. Long before they come in 
sight of the van, or the blue smoke from the stove- 
pipes, they will hear the mighty voice of Griper, 
baying ‘‘ deep-mouthed welcome,” as they draw near 
home. It may seem singular, but it is a fact that the 
dog scents their coming from afar, and though he is 
silent and surly all day, never fails to give mouth as 
soon as they come within some half-mile of him; at 
the same time he never runs to meet them, only 
bounds in huge leaps around the home which is his 
special charge, and exploding every now and then 
with his thunderous bark. Not so, however, with 
Boxer: the old horse no sooner hears the signal of 
the dog than he responds with a dreary whinnying 
note, and with a queer shambling movement intended 


more or less with almost every repetition, so as to | for a trot, hurries along the road to meet the returning 


give all his wares a chance, and which is generally 
followed after a short interval by the shrill bird-like 
treble of his wife very much to the same tune. 

In his travels about the country Basket Jack 
pursues the economical system. He puts up at no 
inn, and seldom if ever fees an ostler. He knows the 
routes in which turnpikes abound, and is versed in 
the by-roads and untaxed ways which he can traverse 
at the smallest cost. His old horse, Boxer, might 
almost vie in disqualifications with the beast which 
Dr. Primrose sold at the fair; he is wall-eyed, 
spavined, wind-galled, and otherwise afflicted, not to 
mention five-and-twenty mortal diseases in the shape 
of his five-and-twenty years. But with all that Boxer 
is a treasure to his master, and a real darling to the 
mistress and the little ones, who pet him on all occa- 
sions. When on his travels he picks up his living 
chiefly on the roadside, it being Jack’s practice to 
cast anchor as often as he can on some grassy margin 
of a cross-road, where there is good feed to be had 
for nothing. In such a favourable spot it is not at 
all unusual for the establishment to take root as it 
were for days or even weeks together. When this 
happens, it is sure to be in the neighbourhood of 
several small towns or villages lying within practic- 
able distances. The van will be left drawn up close 
to the hedge under the charge of Griper, the big bull- 
terrier; the old horse will be nosing among the 
succulent herbage of the hedgerows; and the children, 
well watched by the elder girl, will frolic away the 
hours on the sunny sward. Meanwhile Jack has 
loaded himself with as much of his stock-in-trade as 
he can pile about him; it is not very heavy, but there 
is plenty of it, and as it sticks out on all sides of him 





he cuts a curious figure as he walks along. His wife 
is pretty much in the same case, sometimes carrying 
more sail, as people say, than Jack himself. Quarrel- 
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couple. It is not, however, exactly a disinterested pro- 
ceeding, this, on the part of Boxer; the old brute has an 
eye to number one, as you will see if you watch him, for 
no sooner is he up with Jack than he dips his huge nose 
into the vast pocket of Jack’s fustian jacket, and 
follows up his investigations until that half-quartern 
of beans or corn intended for his supper is disposed 
of to the last grain. If the sky threatens a downfall 
Jack will house all his stock-in-trade before turning 
in; but if he knows it will not rain (and he is 
profoundly weather-wise), he will leave them all 
standing, trusting with perfect confidence to the 
watchfulness of Griper. More than once we have 
driven past the bristling equipage in the dead of 
night—the inmates being all buried in sleep. 

It would be hard to say what are Basket Jack’s 
personal peculiarities. One might almost as well 
speculate on the character of a milestone or a sign- 
post: heis such a weather-beaten subject—so sparing 
of speech, except for the purposes of trade ; so stolid 
and matter-of-fact that there would be no getting at 
his salient points even if he had any. One thing is 
certain, and that is, that he has a more extensive 
acquaintance than almost any other man on the road ; 
indeed, you might imagine that every one he deals 
with is an old friend, he is on such familiar terms 
with all. With him the servant girls in town are all 
‘ladies,’ and so in the country are the cottagers’ 
wives and grown-up daughters, and he has numberless 
terms of endearment for the village children, who 
generally flock about him on his arrival, and are 
allowed with impunity to cluster together on the 
steps of the van, as it drags its slow passage along 
the single street. It is not of much use to try a con- 
versation with Jack; you will get little or nothing out 
of him but monosyllables, and this reticence in private 
is probably attributable to the obligation he is under 
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to roar so much in public. Being an economist, he 
husbands his voice as he does his other valuables: if 
he talks little he laughs less. He is never heard to 
grumble, or to express surprise at anything, and he 
‘takes things as they come.” 





JOHN ASKHAM, THE NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE POET. 


Jonn AskHAM was born in Wellingborough on the 
20th July, 1825, and with but slight exception he 
has resided in the place of his birth the whole of his 
life. His father was a native of Raunds, a populous 
village eight miles from Wellingborough, and came 
of well-to-do parents; but being one of a family of 
nineteen he had to shift for himself. In his youth he 
was a miller, and worked at Godmanchester, and was 
afterwards a man-servant at the vicarage of Raunds, 
and for many years a gardener on the estate of the 
Duke of Manchester. His mother, who is still living, 
at the advanced age of eighty-one, is a native of 
Kimbolton. 

The married life of John Askham’s parents was one 
of suffering, privation, and sorrow rarely equalled. 
They had seven children, of whom John was the 
youngest; but most of them died in their infancy, 
and only one brother now survives, who has worked 
his way up to a good position, and has for many 
years kept the Crown Inn in the market-place of 
Wellingborough. Soon after their marriage, in 1810, 
John’s father met with an accident, which injured 
his left knee; a white swelling ensued, which 
ultimately rendered amputation necessary; but long 
before he submitted to this, Mr. Askham endured 
great suffering, and being incapacitated from any 
active labour, he had to learn shoemaking to maintain 
himself and the family that was in the meantime 
growing up around him. It may easily be imagined 
that his progress in his adopted trade, entered upon 
under such circumstances, did not keep pace with 
the increasing demands that fell upon him, especially 
as the symptoms grew more and more alarming, 
till at length his affliction necessitated his being 
removed to the Northampton Infirmary, where, after 
the most acute suffering, his leg was taken off on 29th 
May, 1816, six years after the date of his marriage, 
and four years before the birth of his youngest son. 
It might be supposed that after enduring this 
terrible operation he would enjoy some relief from his 
sufferings, and perhaps be able to do something for 
the support of his family; but the amputation was 
performed unskilfully. 

From that moment the existence of poor Mr. 
Askham was one of prolonged misery. After his 
discharge from the infirmary, pieces of splintered bone 
worked out of his thigh, causing the most excruciating 
pain, and up to the day of his death he suffered a 
martyrdom to pain with but rare intervals of peace ; 
and yet he had to work, early and late, work, work, 
work to maintain his family, all of whom were more 
or less afflicted, and though five out of the seven of 
his children died young, they all lived to early man 
and womanhood. His wife, with true womanly heart, 
did her best to assist in keeping the wolf from the 
door, but her assistance must have been small indeed 
with such calls upon her maternal solicitude. ‘‘ Thank 
God,” says her son, with true filial piety, ‘‘she has 
weathered the storm, and through my being the 





youngest, I escaped the thickest of her sorrow.” But 
under such auspices John Askham was brought into 
the world. No doubt he received a large share of 
maternal affection, for he was the youngest born ; 
moreover kindly nature, even in her harshest moods, 
always provides that a mother’s love shall be greater— 
that her heart of hearts shall leap up with a holier 
delight towards the child that is born to her in the 
deepest of her trouble. But there was no time for her 
to waste in dalliance ; there were no happy smiles, 
scarcely even April ones, for the dark cloud hung 
brooding over all; no genial warmth which surrounds 
a peaceful and contented home, and quickens the soul 
of a child into a joyous sense of being. The aching 
sense of direst poverty, and the constantly feverish 
effort to live, to secure the commonest necessities of 
life, threw its influences over him from his cradle, and 
it may fairly be said that from his birth ‘‘ melancholy 
marked him for its own.” 

As may be imagined, John received but little or 
no education; he learnt to read at an old dame’s 
school, and in about a year he was sent to the Free 
School of the town, at that time presided over by an 
ignorant man, who had far more need of teaching 
himself than capacity to teach others. ‘At thisschool,” 
says he, ‘‘I have no recollection of learning anything, 
my most vivid remembrance being of having to stand 
up with my legs straddled out to their fullest extent 
in a window recess, with a tall foolscap on my devoted 
head.” 

But like most children of his class he was soon 
condemned to a life of labour; and when he was 
between nine and ten years of age he was put to 
work to learn the trade of a shoemaker. At this 
occupation he was now kept employed from early 
morning till late at night, and thus was he shut out 
from all those pleasures, all those sports and pastimes, 
which are most befitting a child, and made old before 
his time. ‘‘I sometimes,” says he, ‘try to remember 
the time when I was free to come and go, and in- 
dulge in the sweet amenities of boyhood, but for 
the life of me I cannot. Nothing but one long un- 
broken perspective of toil presents itself to my 
memory when I recall the past, varied now and then 
by truant wanderings among the fields, and to 
‘snatching a fearful joy;’ but under all circum- 
stances I ever cherished a deep love for poetry. It 
has comforted and cheered me in sorrow, and en- 
hanced and exalted my joys.” 

Immured within the walls of a factory, and doomed 
to live in the dense thoroughfares of a large and 
populous manufacturing town, the face of Nature was 
mostly shut out from him; but with what truth he 
has worshipped her, with what poetic eye he has 
gazed upon her ever-fleeting, ever-changing love- 
liness, we have only to turn to his sonnets on the 
months to see; and writing at the present day he 
tells us: ‘“‘I have always had the most passionate 
love of the fields, although not the opportunity of a 
full gratification of my tastes; and sometimes think 
that no one enjoys them with so keen a relish as I. 
This feeling keeps with me still, and I think, as I 
grow older, that I love them more and more.” 

But while thus the charms of Nature wooed him to 
her bosom, unkind fortune destined him as a follower 
of St. Crispin. He went through all the phases in 
the art and mystery of the gentle craft, and bowing 
with submissive heart to the lot which in life was to 
enable him to gain his daily bread, he rendered 
himself proficient in the different branches of his 
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trade. Meantime, however, his love of Nature often 
tempted him into her flowery paths, and such poetic 
food as came within his reach to feed his craving, or 
refine his intellect, was greedily devoured; but he 
tells us it was not till he was twenty-five years of 
age he discerned that he himself possessed the 
‘‘ faculty divine.” He used to work with a man who 
had a certain capacity for tagging together verses of 
a deggerel character, and this induced him to try on 
his own account, and, having succeeded very much 
to his own satisfaction, he set to work with a hearty 
good will. 

The first efforts of his muse were the ‘‘ Sonnets on 
the Months,” which appeared in the ‘‘ Wellingborough 
Independent,” and soon obtained for their author a 
local celebrity, although in passing through the 
press they got sadly mutilated, for, says he, “ they 
used to say the editor! (save the mark) threw in the 
type with a shovel.” Mr. George T. De Wilde, the 
editor of the ‘‘ Northampton Mercury,” to whom his 
second volume is dedicated, being one day in Wel- 
lingborough, saw one of his poems in the paper above 
named, and was so pleased with it that he paid the 
author a visit, and subsequently published one or 
two of his poems in his own paper ; ultimately, as he 
had no reporter in Wellingborough, he offered 
Mr. Askham the position of one for the ‘‘ Mercury,” 
which was accepted in June, 1860. The same year 
he became the reporter of the ‘‘ Midland Free Press,” 
and, soon after that, of the ‘‘Northampton Express,” 
which, however, only lived a year or two. 

But the close of 1860 brought upon our author the 
great sorrow of his life. He had for some years 
enjoyed all the charms that can grace a poor man’s 
home: a wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
who solaced him in sorrow, and cheered him in his 
path of duty, and the sweet faces of children grow- 
ing up around him; but now the partner of his life 
was suddenly snatched from him by the hand of 
death. This cast a gloom over him, from which he 
but slowly recovered, and has tinged all his after 
performances with a hue of sadness. The poems 
‘‘In Memoriam,” given in his first volume, were the 
immediate offspring of this calamity, and are a grace- 
ful tribute to the memory of his wife. 

At this time the Corn Exchange of Wellingborough 
was erected, and the Literary Institute of the town 
was removed to it. Mr. Askham, ten years pre- 
viously, in conjunction with eleven other working 
men, had been the means of calling this institute 
into existence, to which he at that time was appointed 
librarian, and this position he still held. It was by 
such means he had obtained access to some of the 
best authors in the art which had called forth the 
faculties of his mind. From small beginnings it had 
grown up, and is now a prosperous institution, and 
when it was removed to the Corn Exchange Mr. 
Askham asked and obtained the position of hall- 
keeper and librarian ; but afterwards he tells us, ‘I 
somewhat reluctantly gave up both appointments. I 
had now no wife, my children were small, and more- 
over the company wanted me to go and live down in 
a damp cellar not fit to put a criminal in.” A medical 
man in the town pronounced this place so unfit for a 

‘human habitation that if Mr. Askham accepted it 
his life would not be worth two years’ purchase. This 
would have been a melancholy end to one whose 
labours had mostly been the means of calling the 
Wellingborough Literary Institute into existence, and 
which has now grown up to be a credit to the town. | 





In 1863 Mr. Askham had extended his literary 
occupation by becoming reporter for the “North- 
ampton Herald,” and he still reports for the different 
country papers. The income thus derived is g 
welcome addition to his humble means. 

The same year he published his first volume, many 
of the contents of which had already appeared in the 
leading journals of the locality, and in one instance 
‘‘Chambers’s Journal” had given him a wider circle of 
readers. Thus heralded, he was enabled before pub- 
lication to obtain sufficient patrons to ensure him at 
least against loss. In a long list of subscribers, con- 
taining over four hundred names, headed by the 
Earl and Dowager Countess Spencer, appeared many 
that testified to the fact that the poet’s fame had 
extended beyond his locality, and the reception the 
volume met with from the press gave evidence 
that it was one of promise. It was hailed by the 
“‘Athenzeum”’ as a book containing ‘‘ many instances 
of fresh and healthy feeling, of manly tenderness and 
simple grace of description. . . . / As the work of a 
man engaged in daily toil, more than creditable.” 
To justify that decision we might quote many sweet 
passages, tinged often with a shade of melancholy, 
and full of genial beauty which, besides a tender and 
loving appreciation of nature and natural scenery, 
display a wealth of language and power of expression 
that are really remarkable when we consider the 
position of the author and the circumstances under 
which they were written. They are the utterances of 
a refined and thoughtful mind, chastened by many 
sorrows and elevated by careful study. 

In 1864 the poet contracted a second marriage, the 
fruit of which was a daughter, commemorated in 
the poem “I love a little maiden,” one of many 
evidences of the author’s home virtues and his power 
in the region of domestic poetry. 

The reception given to his first volume induced 
him again to come forward as an author, and in 1866 
appeared his second collection of poems. This, like 
the former volume, was published by subscription; 
and in seeking the means of thus producing it, the 
poet had the gratification of gaining the support of 
nearly the whole of his former patrons, who in many 
cases accompanied their subscriptions with a few 
cheering words of encouragement. ‘‘ From the noble- 
man,” he says, ‘‘down to my fellow-workmen, in 
nearly all cases I had but to solicit to meet with a 
prompt acquiescence.” 

This volume met with a still more favourable 
reception by the London press, and gave increased 
evidence of genius, though it had been produced 
under far less favourable circumstances than _ its 
predecessor, which had been written in the seclusion 
of a sedentary occupation, whereas this was composed 
in the ceaseless din of a large manufactory. For four 
years previous to the production of his first volume, 
the poet had been employed in a warehouse where 
shoe-uppers were manufactured, but the whole of the 
contents of his second volume were composed amid 
the deafening noise of about twenty machines in the 
factory of the Messrs. Singers, where he was 
employed from seven o’clock in the morning till six 
in the evening. ‘I used,” says he, “to put down 
the thoughts as they presented themselves, and finish 
them after working hours, when I also have te do my 
reporting ; but I like work, and literary work is my 
delight, though I always have, and shall continue to 
keep in view that literature with me, must, under 
the present circumstances, come second; and I can 
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truly say that I have never let it interfere with the 
labour which wins the bread, although the temptation 
is often great.” 

Of what may be called the inner life of the factory 
where he at this time was, and we believe still is, 
employed, he has given a graphic description in the 
poem entitled ‘‘The Singers ;”” but Mr. Askham’s 
power is chiefly shown in his sonnets, a class of poetry 
perhaps the most difficult of any to manage, but in 
the hands of an artist the most capable of giving com- 
pleteness to one beautiful image or poetic conception, 
and to say that our poet is such an artist.is not far 
from the truth. In this volume he comes nearer his 
Petrarchian model than in his former one, and 
manages the rhyming intricacy of the sonnet with an 
ease and grace that must be appreciated by every 
reader. Here is one that we can very well allow to 
speak for itself :— 

**T did not think such beauty was in death ; 
How pale thy countenance, how calm thy brow ; 
The clouds of agony are banished now, 
As from a mirror fades the fleeting breath. 
I stand and gaze on that dear face of thine, 
Where rests a look that seems almost Divine, 
And thronging memories around me grow 
Of thy sweet patience ; oh! the utter woe 
That we who loved thee now must groan beneath. 
Sad is the legacy thou dost bequeath, 
Remorseless Death : thou breakest us in twain, 
Casting our dearest idol from its shrine, 
And, heedless of our tears, and prayers, and pain, 
Settest upon our joys thine awful sign.” 


But here is a poem of a different measure, exhibiting 
fine thought, and some native genius :— 


‘Each has a secret self—an inner life 
Of hopes and fears, 
High aspirations, doubtings, calm and strife, 
And joys and tears. 
‘*No eye but God’s within the veil can look ; 
Unto the world 
The human heart is an unopened book— 
A banner furled. 


“A mighty ocean, to whose lowest deeps 
We cannot see— 
A secret treasury, of which heaven keeps 
The master-key. 
‘*An unsolved, awful mystery sublime 
Ne’er understood— 
A battle-field, where virtue strives with crime— 
Evil with good. 
“The angels of our kind and adverse fate 
Are marshalled there : 
Light grappling with grim darkness—love with hate— 
Hope with despair. 
‘* None ever pass the secret inner door 
That eyards the heart : 
It is a crypt ourselves cannot explore 
In every part. 
“We are not as we seem—for oft the eye 
Belies the breath : 
The lips ery ‘ peace’ when haggard care is nigh, 
And wild unrest. 


“Measure the sunbeams—compass sea and land— 
Creation’s plan 
Find out !—’Twere easier than to understand 
The heart of man.” 


The Right Hon. G. W. Hunt, the county member, 
and our late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is 
among the poet’s patrons and admirers, thought so 
highly of this volume that, through his instru- 
mentality, in 1867 an application was made to the 
late Lord Derby, then Premier, for a pension from 
the Civil List, but the poet was informed that there 
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were so many calls upon that fund that it could not 
be granted; but the noble Earl, after a perusal of 
his poems, gave his name as a subscriber to his 
third volume, which appeared the following year, 
when the poet at length received some acknow- 
ledgment of his merits from the hands of the Prime 
Minister, the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, in the 
shape of a grant of £50 from the Queen’s bounty 
fund. ‘‘This,” says the poet, ‘‘set me on my legs; I 
worked with a better will, and hope, at no distant 
period, to publish another volume.” 

In the present year a School Board, according to 
Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education Act, was estab- 
lished in the town of Wellingborough, and Mr. Ask- 
ham was elected one of its members. This is the 
latest instance we have of the respect in which he is 
held by the townspeople among whom he has passed a 
life of honest toil ; and we have no doubt that his large 
experience of the intellectual wants of the humble 
classes will render his services valuable in this new 
sphere of usefulness. It is to be hoped that he may 
be raised above the necessity of manual labour in his 
declining years, and secured against want in his old 
age. He tells us he should be “ passing rich with forty 
pounds a-year,’”’ but he is by no means discontented 
with his humble lot. ‘‘I shall go on,” he says, ‘doing, 
I hope, some good, and filling the humble station in 
which it has pleased God to place me, in an honour- 
able manner. I shall never, perhaps, get all my 
wishes fulfilled with regard to devoting myself 
wholly to literature ; but whoever got all he wanted? 
I am blessed beyond thousands of my class. I have 
general good health, obedient children, a kind wife, 
a willing heart to work as long as I am able, and 
hitherto I have kept myself out of debt, and, like 
Longfellow’s blacksmith,— 

‘I can look the whole world in the face 
For I owe not any man.’” 





Sonnets of the gear. 
AUGUST, 


WRrapPING the swelt’ring harvesters in gloom, 
The lurid vapours thicken overhead, 
Like tropic mountains tinged with glowing red, 
3reeding hot vengeance in their fiery womb, 
With throes impatient for the hour of doom ! 
The winds hold back their breath ; instinctive dread 
Drives the sad flock to seek some friendly shed, 
Ere heaven’s great guns their distant signal boom. 
Then comes the lengthened roll, the rattling crash 
Quick following—quicker still—the sulphurous flash ; 
Heaven’s whole artillery plays: fire, hail and thunder, 
Sweep the dark champaign, wasting in its way 
The year’s whole labours in a single day, 
While man looks on with helpless fear and wonder ! 





SEPTEMBER. 
I LOVE to see the jocund harvest-train, 
With sun-burnt faces, from the toils of noon, 
Lead their last waggon, with a gladsome tune, 
To the full homestead down the village lane. 
The red sun settles to his rest amain, 
And day shuts in apace ; stars open soon, 
And now I joy to see the harvest moon 
Roll huge and glorious over hill and plain ! 
The blue smoke curls above each cottage hearth ; 
And save some errant bat, some chafer’s drone, 
Or unexpected hour-bell’s solemn tone, 
Repose and silence overspread the earth; 
With self-communing thoughts of heavenly birth, 
I love an autumn evening walk alone, 
W. LANGFORD. 











Varieties, 





Hints To Newsparer CorresPpoNpENTS.—The editor of a 
New York paper thus discourses to his correspondents :—‘‘ Do 
oblige us by omitting all such flourishes as ‘your interesting 
and valuable paper,’ ‘ your able and patriotic course,’ ete. Our 
subscribers know all about that sort of thing, and we have also 
a tolerable opinion of ourselves. If you think by this to im- 
prove your chance of insertion, you are ruinously mistaken. 
When you have written all you have to say, run it over and see 
if there are not some sentences that could be spared without 
serious injury. If there are, out with them. We are often 
compelled to decline good articles because we cannot make room 
for them. - Half a column has ten chances, where two columns 
have one, and three columns none. ‘Try to discourage as little 
as possible ; and if you must condemn, let your facts be stronger 
than your words. When you assail any person or cause, always 
give us your real name, which shall only be given to those who 
have a right to demand it. He is a coward who would ask us 
to bear the responsibility of others. If you send us word that 
you ‘have no time to correct, and have written in haste,’ we 
shall put your manuscript into the fire. Why should you 
throw upon us the task of correcting your scrawl, when we are 
obliged to slight our own work for want of time? Give us facts, 
incidents, occurrences at the earliest moment, and we shall be 
grateful, though you wrote with a pudding-stick ; but if you 
attempt logic or sentiment, do it upright, instead of leaning 
on us.” 


American LAnp SALres.—The annual report of the Secretary 
of the Interior shows that during the last fiscal year 8,095,413 
acres of the public land were sold for $3,663,513 in money, and 
in redemption of land warrants, etc., and claims for location 
under the homestead law. There are 1,387,732,209 acres of 
public lands yet undisposed of, of which 1,307,115, 448 acres are 
yet unsurveyed. 


An American Fox.—The Rev. Charles D. Nott, of St. Louis, 
sent to the ‘‘ New York Independent” a story suggested by 
the remark of a learned metaphysician that he had ‘‘ doubts 
whether the lower animals can abstract, whether they can 
generalise,” ‘* A former pastor of mine,” says Mr. Nott, ‘‘told 
me the following :—When a boy, he had a fox, which, I regret 
to say, bore the reputation of possessing far more brain than 
personal piety. This fox was kept in the yard in a sort of raised 
den nicely sodded over, and was confined by a chain that 
allowed him quite a generous circumference. One evening in 
the fall, the farm waggon, returning from the field with a load 
of corn, passed near the den, and by chance dropped an ear 
where the fox could reach it. He was seen to spring out, seize 
the corn, and carry it quickly back into the den. What he 
wanted with it was a mystery, as corn formed no part of the 
gentleman’s diet. The next morning, however, the mystery 
was solved, for the fox was observed out of his den and consi- 
derably within the length of his chain, nibbling off some of the 
corn and scattering it about in full view of the poultry, after 
which he took the remainder back into the den and waited 
events. Sure enough the chickens came, and while eating, out 
sprang the fox, nabbed his man, and quictly took his breakfast 
in his back parlour. Now it seems to me that this is pretty 
‘good generalising.’ The fox may not have reasoned upon the 
most sublime theme imaginable. I regret to say he did not; 
and for that matter neither does Colonel James Fisk, jun. But 
if he didn’t evolve that chicken out of the depths of his own 
consciousness, then there is no such thing as logic.” 


Picton Snootinc.—The Times, referring to the ‘*distin- 
guished ” people reported as attending the shooting matches 
at Hurlingham, says: ‘‘These are days in which all English 
institutions are exposed to a jealous and not very friendly scru- 
tiny, beth at home and abroad. The alleged degeneracy of our 
highest class under the influence of wealth and luxury is a 
familiar theme, not with foreign critics only, but with domestic 
agitators. The reproach may be, and we believe is, unjust, 
but it is unjust only because the best members of the Peerage, 
by an admirable discharge of their social and political duties, 
more than make up for the vices and shortcomings of their 
many worthless compeers. It is not enough that our aris- 
tocracy should abstain from resisting the will of the nation as 
expressed by the House of Commons; it is not enough that it 
should avoid—nor has it succeeded of late in avoiding—flagrant 
public scandals. It must command public respect, it must rise 
toa higher standard of virtue than less privileged classes, it 








must set an example in earnestness of work ‘and simplicity of 
life, or it will inevitably lose, sooner or later, the leadershi 

of this country. Those who, at such a time, make frivolity 
their only business, and can find nothing better to do than 
shooting pigeons at Hurlingham, are unconsciously weakening 
the position of their order, as well as reflecting some dishonour 
on our national character.” The ‘‘ Saturday Review,” on the 
same subject, asks if ‘‘these heroes of Hurlingham are placed 
so high in the esteem of their countrymen by more sterling 
qualities that they can afford to exhibit themselves in this 
character to an admiring public? There may be an easy 
pardon for the overflowing spirits of a high-spirited aristocracy, 
but if they are not particularly high-spirited, this is scarcely a 
time in which they can afford to rest their claims to the enjoy- 
ment of a great position upon excellence in pigeon shooting, 
We must take leave of their performances with the wish that 
they could manage for once to see themselves as others see 
them, and could realise the mixture of contempt and disgust 
with which an ordinary Englishman of the educated class 
regards the record of their heroic performances.” 


THe Patriotic Funp.—The total amount contributed to 
this fund was £1,460,743. The Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum 
has been endowed with £138,100. There were 285 girls in the 
asylum at the end of the year 1869 ; and the demand for girls 
in suitable places of service exceeds the number old enough to 
leave the asylum. The funds remaining in hand at the end of 
1869 stood invested in securities worth in money £773,512, and 
the liabilities of the fund were worth a sum of £607,552, 
leaving a surplus of £165,960, or, after making a proper 
reserve, £105,000. 


INTONING THE PraAyEns.—A correspondent in one of the 
large midland towns writes: ‘‘At one of the churches here 
they have taken to intoning the service, and therefore we have 
left it. Our servant, whom I left to please herself in the 
matter, said to me, ‘I'll go down to the other church ; now 
they’ve taken to ‘‘ooming” (humming) the prayers I can’t 
make no sense on ’em!’ This being the case with many poor 
worshippers in parish churches, the new-fangled practice of 
intoning is like praying in ‘language not understanded of the 
common people.’” 


JosePH HumE.—Joseph Hume had many valuable qualities, 
mixed up with some eccentricities which bordered upon moral 
paw * As a political associate he was unsafe, and, although 

is assaults were vigorous and successful enough, it was better 
to have to deal with him as an enemy than a friend. As he 
cared little for invectives against himself, he was not aware of 
the effects which his own intemperate talk might produce on 
others. Not only was his language coarse and absurdly 
inaccurate, but his intellect was obtuse to a degree seldom, if 
ever, found in a man who had been busily employed his whole 
life in affairs of the utmost importance. He was of great service, 
previously to passing the Reform Bill, in sifting and exposing 
occasionally the estimates; and being a man of indefatigable 
industry, collected a vast mass of materials which he could 
sometimes skilfully employ. He, like Sir James Graham, Sir 


| Robert Inglis, and one or two others, was essentially a part of 


the House of Commons for many years ; and I recollect a saying 
of Sir Robert Peel, that he could not conceive a House of 
Commons without a Joseph Hume.—Lord Broughton’s Recollec- 
tions. 

Liquor Laws 1n New Enetann.—As regards the ‘liquor 
laws” he did not stop to discuss the question of absolute 
prohibition, but spoke favourably of the stringent laws of 
Massachusetts, where a strict and direct legal supervision over 
the sale of liquor was exercised. A State Commissioner, 
appointed every year, controlled the sale of alcoholic liquors, 
which were vended by a small number of authorised agents— 
only four for the city of Boston. The agents could only obtain 
their supplies from the State Commissioner, and they were 
bound to record all their sales, All liquor had to be tested and 
certified by the public assayer. Persons known as confirmed 
drinkers might be reported by their friends or guardians, and 
it was a penal offence for the agents to sell to them, damages 
being also, in addition, recoverable from them by action. 
The practical result of these stringent laws was that a drunken 
man was nowhere to be seen, and that a thirsty one might have 
to travel through many streets before he came to a liquor shop. 





—Mr. T. Hughes. 





